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cause of his thorough investigation of fire-stream
hydraulics, that it brought him to the attention
of high insurance officials, and after ten years
with the Boston companies he was invited to be-
come president and treasurer of a large group
of similar companies with headquarters in Provi-
dence, R. I., a position he held for the rest of
his life. During this period these insurance com-
panies increased their risks from $65,000,000 to
about $3,000,000,000. His arrangement with the
companies permitted him to devote half of his
time to private engineering practice, but much
of his private engineering had to do with water
supplies and other subjects closely connected
with fire-insurance problems. His Report upon
New York's Water Supply (1900) and Report
of the Commisswn on Additional Water Supply
for the City of New York (1903) brought him
into general public attention. This was followed
by membership on engineering boards reporting
to the president of the United States on the
choice between a sea-level and lock canal at
Panama, consultant service for the Chinese Gov-
ernment on improvement of the Grand Canal
in China, and membership on the engineering
board of review of the sanitary district of Chi-
cago. He was chief engineer in charge of in-
vestigations for damming the Charles River be-
tween Cambridge and Boston, Mass., resulting
in the construction of one of the most attractive
water parks in the world, and served on boards
for additional water supplies for Mexico City,
Los Angeles, Baltimore, San Francisco, and many
other cities in the United States. He also served
as consultant to the Aluminum Company of
America and other commercial companies on
water-power developments.

Freeman was twice offered and declined the
professorship of civil engineering at Harvard
and in 1907 was asked by the retiring president
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology,
at the request of its governing body, if he might
be considered for election to the presidency of
that Institute, which honor he declined. He, how-
ever, served forty years as a member of its Cor-
poration and contributed liberally of his advice.
Further evidence of his interest in engineering
education is shown by the establishment during
his life of three funds of $25,000 each, the
income of which might be used for traveling
scholarships in engineering. Two noteworthy
books were inspired and published under his
direction and largely at his expense, Hydraulic
Laboratory Practice (1929), a book of 868 pages
relating to hydraulic laboratories in Europe,
and the book entitled Earthquake Damage and
Earthquake Insurance (1932). Another pub-
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Hcation was his extensive report upon the Regu-
lation of Elevation and Discharge of the Great
Lakes (1926). Forty-seven papers and reports
by him were printed either in separate docu-
ments or in various publications, two of them
having nearly a thousand pages each.

Freeman had many qualities conducive to
success. His physical strength was apparent
from a glance at his broad i-houlders and deep
chest; his endurance enabled him to work twice
as many hours a day as the average man, and
his persistence in taking nothing for granted
made him investigate thoroughly everything that
he undertook. He also had the vision to foresee
all important factors that might affect a problem
under consideration. In his later years he was
a dominant character in any group because of
his thoroughness, precision, good memory, and
logical mind. The problems of insurance and
engineering were always predominant in his
thought. Art, the drama, fine literature, or
athletic sports apparently held no interest for
him. He had a remarkable command of language
on topics that interested him. He was public-
spirited and interested in all matters he believed
to be for the common good. Occasionally he was
disappointed because he could not convince the
public of the value of his ideas. He was the
recipient of many academic and professional
awards, including the Norman medal (two
awards) and J. James R. Croes medal of the
American Society of Civil Engineers for papers
of excellence, the medal of the American Society
of Mechanical Engineers for eminent services
rendered to industry in fire prevention, and the
John Fritz medal for 1934, awarded posthu-
mously. He was active in many technical societies
and was president of the Boston Society of
Civil Engineers in 1893, of the American So-
ciety of Mechanical Engineers in 1905, and of
the American Society of Civil Engineers in
1922. Freeman was married, on Dec. 27, 1887,
to Elizabeth Farwell Clarke. He died at his
home in Providence survived by his wife and
by five of his children: Clarke, Hovey, John,
Evert, and Mary Elizabeth. Two sons, Roger
and Nathaniel, predeceased him.

[Vannevar Bush, memoir, with bibliog. of Freeman's
works, in Nat. Acad. Sci. Biog. Memoirs, vol. XVII
(1036): W. E. Spear, memoir in Trans. Am. Soc. Civil
Engineers, vol. XCVIII (1933); Chas. M. Spofford,
memoir in Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sci., vol. LXIX
(i935) ; Who's Who in America, 1932-33 , Who's Who
in Engineering (1931); A Testimonial Dinner . . .
in Honor of John Ripley Freeman . , . Apr. 21, 1931;
"John Fritz Medal, Biog. of John Ripley Freeman,
Medalist for 1934," John Fritz Medal Book, Supp.,
Jan. 1934; Meek. Engineering, Nov. 1932; Providence
Jour.t Oct. 7, 1932; information as to certain facts
from Freeman's son, Clarke Freeman.]
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